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ao F eee OF TO 
The National Intelligencer of June Z3d gives a list of ep- 
peiatments of Members of Congres: to Office by the present 
tion of the constitution, to April 25th, 1626, when a com- 
mittee'of the Heuse of Representatives, in compliance 
with a repalotion pf the House made a report of the nem- 
ber of such appeiggme 
Washington in eight years 10 
J. Adems..“ four “ . 13 
Jefferson” “eight “ 25 
Madson =“ « 29 
35 
6 


oe 
™ ace «@ 68 : ’ 
Pedniosin 18 eeatbe * 


On these appointments there were through the 
Department of State 90 

Treasury 3 

Department of War (Military Oficers, Agents to 
treat with the Indians, &c.) 16 

Post Office 8 

The present administration has, in three months, 
appointed to pablic offices, 6 from the Senate and 
6 from the House of Representatives 12 

This makes a greater number of appointments from the 
two branches for the time, then had previously been made. 
This is t, however, from the circumstance of 
the great ma t6 be made immediately on the acces- 
sion of the new Gatinlstiation, for it is hardly probable 
that appointments will go On at the same rate for the 
u's “our years. No comparison has been made of the 
appointments of Members of Congress daring the three 
first months of Mr. Jef@erson's administration, with those 
made for a like period by General Jackson. 

The whole importance of these appointments, by the 
executive, of Members of Congress to offices, arises from 
General Jackson's having condemned the practice in the 
most direct and positive terms, before he was made presi- 
dent, and having adonted it so very extensively immedi- 
ately on his becoming president. {io this particular in- 
stance the departure from his professions is so glaring, 
and the contradiction of declarations and candact so pal- 
pable, as not to admit of any explanation or apology. It 
is an affair from which his supporters cannot bring him of 
with any decency, and upoh which they cannot throw any 
plausible disguise that will satis(y the most superficial ob- 
server. There are not wanting instences of pledges to 
individuals quite as positive and direct, as this was to the 
public, which have been violated with as little ceremony. 
The inferences from these facts ave so obvious that they 
cannot be avoided ; the whole public agrees in making 


them ; and of this, the faint strain of forced adulation, | 


which some few still maintain, is one of the most striking 
proofs. ; 
But we do not perceive what great objection can be 
made to the appointment of Members of Congress tu offi- 
ces. It behooves the executive to appoint able and influen- 
tial men, and it does not appear what objection arises 
from theie being Members of Congress. Their election 
iato the Senate or House, is a certificate of the confidence 
of the community ; though not a conclusive proof of their 
qualifications, it is surely a circumstance of great weight. 
As to the apprehensions of corruption, it does not appear 
dhat there is any greater ‘danger from this quarter than 
from any other. . 





‘ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE.—FIRST IDEA OF A DEITY.— 
LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS. 
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of fluxions, and of mathematics ly,isas profound 
and difficult an of human attainment, as a know!l- 
He aig, ye et no one derives it from divine reve- 
lation. t this would be ty anaes reasoneble, 
as it is to derive language source . 

‘ But we have yet other objections 
of the divine origin of . Had it been 
. to man by immediate revelation, it would have been per- 

fect from the beginning. [It would have been competent 
to all the wants and purposes of man, in every of 
provement, to which he could attain. It would not itself 
have needed to be improved, that it might be adapted at 
all times, to the march of knowledge. 

‘ But is such the case ¢ Was the language of primitive 
eestafine rh ng nay a ata ng ml 
poses of later ages, t nowledge more exten- 
sively abound ? We know it was not; but that the aug- 
mentation and t of it were essential, to suit it 
to the changing condition of human science and the arts; 
and that such augmentation and improvement have been 
in constant progress. py are in. progress now, and will 
so continue to increase. Five hundred years hence human 
speech will be probably as different from what it is now, 


And the change will consist in augmentation and improve- 
ment. But had it heen a matter of revelation, we need 
scarcely add that the case would have been otherwise.— 
To suppose man capable of improving revelation, and un- 
der a necessity to improve it, to render it competent to 
the object intended by it, would be to offer an insult to the 
Author of revelation It would be to pronounce him de- 
fective in either design or performance. Or do our oppo- 
nents allege that each ¢ ent of speech is also the 
result of an immediate revelation ; and that as soon as a 
new idea or thought is formed or conceived, a new term is 
communicated from heaven, by which it may be express- 
ed? No one, we presume will profess such a helief.— 
Yet either this is true, revelation is imperfect, or 
man is himself the inventor of speech. We adopt the lat- 
ter alternative, and present to our opponents the two- for- 
mer as a dilemma, between which they must necessarily 
choose. They cannot refuse to admit that either their rev- 
elation of language was insufficient to serve the purpose 
.for which it was intended, or that every individual by 
whom it has been ameliorated, introduced - 
ment under the immediate influence of divine tion. 
The ancient Greeks, therefore, who had the most perfect 
language, must have been the most inspired that 
ever existed. They must have becn in the hi degree, 
favoured by heaven, and in the most direct end - familiar 
intercourse with it. But no one acquainted with the idle 
dreams of their religion, and the wildness of their super- 
_ Stitions, will be induced to admit that this was the case. 
* 6 But, say our opponents, the similarity or rather iden- 
of all la proves 
them to be but different branches or dialects of one par- 
ent Januage, which was originally communicated by heav- 
en to the common progenitot of the human race. Such 


To this we re that in the formation of speech sim- 
: prsbenabeas toerenX ple was unavoidable — 





late controversy with Mr. Owen at Cincinnati. It is hard- 
ly necessary to premise that the two questions, whether 
the idea of a God must have been originally the subject of 
a revelation, aud whether language was originally derived 


striking, and appears to us. to bein some degree ori- 
ginal. 
6 All che inferior animals of their own, 
- neuen oor 


f 


guage of the inferior animals is to them. Why, ¢ 
should he be less capable of forming it? Let dese oo 
cau, answer the question.’ 
6 Werds can communicate a0 knowledge to the mind 
without a reference to the things they represent. Addres 
ee tame a 
tohim nothing. Point to the object you speak 

Sr wanslase meen ar oor into his native tongue, wit: 

~ whose relation to that object he is familiar, and he wii. 
understand yen. Nor, with his present eodowments, ca: 
be made to comprehend you io any other way, Mer. 
of theic prototype: 





:.. The reason is obvious. is founded on the na- 
? «ure of things, which is every where the same. It is a 
* transcript at She ieaenpn/tnaieet, cespepen ting t Feaae 
- faculties anid workings, and setting forth the tions be- 
' tween it and the various objects and phenomena of the 
: external world. As the human intellect, then, and exter- 
‘ pal aatare are every where so much alike, as to be con- 

structed on the same general model,so must language, 

which might be fitly e denominated the representa- 


enough 
. tive of both ; and which iu a particular manner, expresses 


the relation between them. © Nature consists of nbjects and 


the 

appendages to these, or substitutes for them, may be cor- 
peirenmavanle to be under their control. But the 
strict uniformity and eS oe are,must 
give a corresponding uni vy and similarity to that 
which truly and faithfully represents them. . Hence the 
mecessary and me between coh on aaa 
tal parts general construction languages. 
Torender the thing otherwise, nature and human inte 
must be made different from what they are, and entertain 
towards cach other a different relation. We mean par- 
ticularly that they mest be different in different portions 
of the earth. Then, but not before, will it be possible for 
sonar te St TS in their and struc- 
ture. From their similarity, in these respects, then, no 
argument can be drawn in favour of the divine origin of 


‘Were we inclined to press this subject, we are author- 


ized to call on our opponents to specify the primilire lan- 
guage, revealed to man, and trace the descent 
of all other known languages from it. this they can- 


not do. This they dare not attempt to do; becanse the: 
are aware that the project would fail. The whole is - 
ed on coh and superstition. We are 
hypothesis. It is not 

sustained by even the shadow of rational evidence. 
repeat,what we have already intimated, 
that there is as much reason to believe in the revelation of 
mechanics 


opponen 
consider as the revealed one, and we ourselves to 
Canty SG a For, allegation is unfound- 


; ‘ We repeat, that the mere name of a Deity, unless it be 
of words previously understood,is an empty and 
aaiastructive sound, whether its origin be earthly or di- 


vine. Itis a word belonging to an unknown tongue, and 
ao definite idea. 

S Sheen te behenn metals pele Sehaee otek se 
possibly arrive at the concept a Deity ; t 
contemplation of the works of nature ; in the words of the 
poet, looking ‘ through nature up to nature's God.’ With- 


suk Cilneeo Ginn Sevgeanen canis paver Dove imparted to 
man an idea of the tor and Goveraor of the universe. 


human intellect, and 

knowledge, that to no other source can we be —_ 

Merc words are no fevelation, and can disclose nothing 
is anknown. 


‘To what does our conceptions of a God amount? It 
does not and it canact embrace either his form, his essence 


,coul. | tion, economy, aad general phenomena we 
orawak | discover power, knowledge, wiedem, and geodness, aad 
act the:| we feel the impulse of mercy in ourselves. These attri- 
He mas:| betes we take in the abstract, conceive of them as bound- 

some other way, am.| less, and unite them ia a which we denominate 
designated will have elf Ged, and regard hias as the aad director of all we 
treth ef this enone 0°} contemplate. The attributes just specified we know jhe 
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or less perfect, but it would net follow that they wouk( dis- 


seem to have neither the idea vor the expression. 


im- | ference from sensible phenomena, and the sensa ans aud 


as it is now from what it was ve hundred years ago.— and 


- similarity, they add, cannot be accounted for in aay other | trade and no competition with foreigners in foreign mar- 
way. 
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Though we have extracted bat a part of the argu ment 
apon these topics, we have endeavered so to make oir ex-| 
tracts as not to do injustice to the writer. Upon th is last 
topic his reasoning scems not to be so satisfactory as upon 
the former. It can hardly be imagined that men ca 1 live 
together without forming for themselves a language > acre 


cover the sigus of a Providence, or have any word © » sig- 
nify it,—and savage tribes have heen discovered w'aich 
Poth 
might be the subjects of a revelation or communicated. by 
a miracle ; and they would be in such case strictly an ia- 
spiration. The argumeuts that they are not s0, are <desiv-| 
ed from two sources—first, that we may perceive in th ¢ op-; 
erations of the human mind, a probability that the inte Ilect- ' 


? 





of | ual faculties, being excited by the senses and awaker ied to’ M 


the contemplation of nature, will be naturally led to the per- 


gence, and, second, that the word by which this pow: :r is}, 


signified, in different languages, intimates its origic al de- 
rivation to be, like that of all other ideas, from the & »08es ; 
for the word spirit and the corresponding word in t) .e He- 
brew, Greek, Arabic, Latin, Saxon, and English le .ngua- 
ges, as Mr. Flint remarks in his introductory note to this 
article, are well known to be derived from the ni ime of 
air, breath, wind, and are, by analogy, transferre: | from 
that application, to signify an immaterial, intelligent b eing. 
The etymology or history of the word itself, shos ss that 
it was originally applied to objects suggested by the: sen- 
ses, and like other abstract terms, was afterwards t.tans- 
ferred to a purely intellectual conception, which is an in- 


perceptions to which they dirsctly give rise. 





We copy from the National Intelligencer, the fol loveing 
symptom of Bank mania’: 


* Your correspondent under the signature of P. has given 
a very useful statement of Banks, and a clear expo sition 
of the evils of a diminishing currency, whilst popul: ition, 
estates, houses, &:c. are rapidly increasing. Were 50 ,CO0,- 
000 of notes issued, receivable in all payments to Cov- 
ernment and convertible into 4 or 4 1-2 per cent. stocks, 
the capital would rise two thousand suillions in vaiue, 
man would share iv the relief toa suf ering 
community. The Banks would have these in depo sit as 
a rns medium, and Government lands would :sell 
Ww 


‘ A native in Asia said to a Company's officer: ‘You do 
‘ not oppress us on account of our religion, and plund er, 
‘asthe Mahometans did, but we are all impoverishe d ; 
‘ property has fallen 75 per cent. ; you send our money 20 
‘China and Europe ; and it is more difficult now to caile ct 
£10,000 rupees than it was fifty or an hundred thousand: 
Let us apply this to our own situation. We languish f. or 
want of the blood required for the social system. Iam 
giad to sce attention commenced. I hope P. will rr 
vere. P 


We regret to see any symptom of the Bank manis:.—| 
Suppose our case to be the same as the writer quoted c'es- 
cribes that of India to be: admit that property has fallen 
in price 75 per cent. it may as well remain at the low mon- 


ey price, as to be raised to a higher. In exchanging one}. 
thing for another, that.is, in buying or selling, whether| 
lands, labor, or goods, it is not material whether articles| . 
are estimated at five, ten, or twenty dollars; the propor- 


tion is the only material thing. If Ihave labor to sell and 
you have grain,it is unimportant at what money pricc they 
are estimated, as long as the same quantity of grain is ex- 
changed for a day's labor. It is advantageous to have 
steady prices, but whether high or low is not important 
among ourselves, though, in respect to competition with 
foreign nations, the lower the general rate of prices among 
us, the greater is our advantage. If we had no foreign 


kets, the rate of prices whether high or low, would be of 
trifling consideration. The only difference would be, that 
in case of prices being high, a greater quantity of money 
would be necessary to effect the same exchanges. It is 
best then that prices should remain low. 

There are some bad and some good consequences re- 
sulting from the rising or the falling of prices ; the rising 
of prices is the consequence of a quick demand and ready 
consumption of things produced ; every body is busy and 
hopeful; the owner of the same farm, or house, or bale 
of goods, seems to himself to be growing richer because he 
can at the end of every quarter, sell it for more dollars 
than he could bave done at the beginning ; but if he wish- 
es to buy something else, it will cost him more dollars in 
the same proportion. As tothe mere exchanges, then, 
the enhanced price, in money, is nothing more than nom 
inal. But if he proposes to convert his property into, and 
keep it in, money, that is, to loan it, then the rise of pri- 
ces is an advantage to him. He gets more money for his 
farm, shop of goods, ship, cargo, &c. But then again, if| 
prices continue high, he can buy no more with the inter- 
est of his money than he could have done with the inter- 
est of a smaller sum, if prices had continued low. To 
those who wish to sell property and convert it into money 
or loans, and to those who owe debts which they must 
pay by selling something, a rise of prices is an advantage, 
and a falling of prices a disadvantage. To those on the 
contrary, whose property is already in money, or in debis| 
due to them, the falling of prices is an advantage, for they 
can bay more of whatever they want with their money or 
with the interest of it, than if prices remained high. But 
in either case, it is an absolute gain or loss, by good or 
bad fortune, and it is best that prices should remain stea- 
dy, for what is gained by some is lost by others, whether 
by the rise or fall of prices. 

The issuing of paper money, that is redeemable and ac- 
tually redeemed with specie as soon as presented, has no 
effect on prices, which will remain the same as if no banks 
were put in operation. Such banks will not, in the long 
run, make money any more plenty, that is, they will not 
make the amount offered to be loaned any greater in com- 
parison to the amount wanted to be borrowed, nor the 
absolute amount of dollars in circulation, any greater than 
if the metals were the circulating medium. These banks 
have many good effects and no bad ones, as long as they 
continue solid and solvent. But a bank which raises pri- 
ces, is one by which the stockholders lose the money they 
put in, or the holders of the bills eventually lose what they 
give in exchange for them. Their effect is precisely the 
same as ifa man of great property embarks in some use- 
less enterprise which keeps every body in his neighbor- 
hood busy until he is ruined, or, as if a man without any 
capital gets an extensive credit, and employs every body 
in an ill-plaaned andertaking, or buys every thing that is 
offered for sale, until he loses his credit. In either of 
these cases, whether of a bank or individuals, though pros- 
perity seems to be revived for a while, the chance is, that 
the community are on the whole, sufferers, when the ac- 
count is Gnally settled. Whether they really suffer and 
to what extent, will depend opom various circumstances, 
which we will not enumerate, having extended our re- 
marks already much beyend the limits we had proposed, 
for which, however, we need make no apology, for we 
perceive on our list the names of many subscribers to 
whom a subject of this sort will not be enacceptable,— 
and who will agree with us that a resuscitation of a mania 
for pecuniary chaff, ia any pert of the country, would be a 
serious evil. 

















Patretinge. Vir. Filet, edi we Wen i , 
in his address to his subscribers at the close of tht secotd 
volame, pays a compliment te theee of the Atlantic coue- 
try, and instances a very perverse sort ef patronage oa 
the part of some others, who not only pay nothing, but 
moreover subject him to abuse and postage. 


« "The laborer is worthy of his hire, and ne man makelh a 
warfare at his own charges. So say reason, scripture, hoa- 
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matter of consequence to us.’ 

The same address contaius an apology in suiliciently 
free and forcible, though not very flatteriag expressions, 
for not taking up the gauntlet, throwa by sundry editors, 
challenging Mr. F’. to an editorial sel-te: The passage is a 
specimen of the unchastened force, bordering upon home- 
liness of style, for which Mr. F. has been charged, (and 
particularly in the last aumber of the Southern Review) 
with a violation of good taste, and not wholly perhaps 
without reason, but for ourselves we deem his exuberan- 
ces and outbreakings of a vigorous mind and independent 
spirit, as incomparably less offensive to correct aud culti- 
vated taste, than the slender, lavendered frippery, and 
namby pamby, which some Gine writers would palm off 
upon their readers as the pink of composition. A little 
old-fashioned, rough, plain speech, though it may make 
some of tit literary beaux feel faint, will not absolutely 
annihilate them ; and if they should wofully expire under 
it, the stirring up of a little spirit and power of thinking, 
will be ample consolation. , 


* Te has been an incident of frequent occurrence in our 
editorial career, to receive one of these distant lilerary pa- 
pers, which we would as soon take an emetic, as be com- 
pelied to read, brought in, marked with the courteous 
‘ please exchange.’ The editors are aware, that we neith- 
er'koow, nor care what they say of us, so that we do not 
a yo bes calculate — an s , that the second num- 

after the ‘ please exchange’ tended to smuggle un- 
der our eye a full freight of abuse, which we should oth- 
erwise not have seen. Our neglect to reply has been 
charged to timidity, or an attempt to wear out their pur- 
pose of annoyance. Many have asked us, why we do not 
answer them ? We reply, a very young man, with more 
ommnge than experience, throws a stone at a pole-cat, 
when he sees the animal in the attitude of its peculiar bat- 
tle. With us the ‘ better part of valor is discretion.’ We 
covet not the laurels of such a warfare, but sweep a rcs- 
pectful circuit, and leave it to its impudent consciousness 
of its own appropriate magazine of annoyance, and the 
impunity of its own wort : 1 we promise our- 
selves laurels or money from the issue of the contest, we 
find ourselves sufficiently ‘combattive’ to do battle with 
our weight in editorial wildcats, as our facetious friend, 
Col. Crockett has it, not demurring to the throwing in of 
an occasional brace of zebras, or asses to kick w ts 





LITERARY. 


Gebel Teir. A strange work having this title has just 
been published by Messrs. Carter & Hendee, of this city. 
The name, and the idea of the book seem to be derived 
from a passage in Worcester’s Gazetteer, which is quoted 
by way of introduction. It amounts to this :—that Gebel 
Teir is the name of amountain in the East,at which it is sup- 
posed by Eastern nations, birds from all parts of the world 
assemble, at a certain period of the year. BAccording- 
3y birds gather there from all quarters; and each makes 
due report of the condition of things at home. It is evi- 
dently the work of a practised writer, who has wit at will 
and is somewhat addicted to satire ; who has acquired an 
uncommon amouat of valuable political and historical 
kaowledge,—: nd has chosen a very eccentric way of dis- 
playing his ac qisitions. . 





Bowen's Pict ure of Boston. It may be well to remind the 
strangers who are now visiting us,—and also those of our 
own folk of whoaa guests from afar sometimes ask ques- 
tions not easily az: swered,—that Mr. Bowen has published 
a Picture of Bottan, which fully deserves the name. In 
small compass, it points out and describes with sufficient 
fullness almost all ahe objects of a rational curiosity which 


our city and environs can offer. Nor is it calculated Pe 


only for strangers. We confess gaining a good deal of 
information from it ourselves ; it contains the results of a 
laborious research, and would probably give some new 
ideas to any reader. 
with many beautiful engzavings. 


Historical and Descriptive Lessons, intended as an accom- 





paniment to School Geographies. A new School Book un- om 


der this title has just made its appearance, containing a 
more full account of what is interesting in the several 
countries and divisions of the world, than is presented in 
our commoa School Geographies. It appears, as far as 
we can judge from a cursory examination, to be quite well 
done. The cuts are nui serous, and though not ia the Sret 
style of engraving, are peobably sufficiently well designed 
and executed for their parpose. It neither does, nor pro- 
fesses to,contain all the information supplied by the larger 
works on History and Geography. The descriptions are 
brief, as they must necessarily be, in a book of its size and 


“cost, but yet in our opinion sufficient to form the basis of 


more extensive learning which the pupil may afterwards 
easily acquire. 


oc - 


The number of the North American Review just pub- 
lished, is uncommonly spirited and interesting ; this, at 
least is our impression, after a very hasty inspection. For 
the contents, we refer to our advertising columas. 


New work on Indian Antiquities. Mr. Lucas, of Baltt- 








‘More, proposes to publish a work entitled Philosophical 


and Antiquarian Researches, concerning the 
history of America, by Dr. J.H. M’'Culloch, Jr. Deputy 
Collector of the port of Baltimore. The subjects are the 
following : 
Cuaprzr 1. 
can Indians. 
2. On the Indian Languages. 
3. General view of Indian habits and institutions. 
4. On the indians of Florida. 
& On the Mezicaas. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


On the physital character of the Ameri- 


On the Indians of Guatemala. 
On the Muycas. 
On the Peruvians. 


9. On the traces of ancient civilization in South Amer- 
ica. 4 


Arrgrpix 1. Earliest intellectual and moral history of 
man, as far as connected with the history of America. 

2. On the ancient monuments of the Western Coun- 
try. 

3. On the route of Ferdinand de Sote ia Florida. 
Conditions. This work will be printed on superfine pa- 


per, in the best style of typography, containing about 600 
pages octavo, embellished with a senall map of the rome 


VWe should add that it is embellish: | more 


* 


corteus atitiquity. 
The ettivess of 

of the author's talents, indestry, 

think he must have made a very ie 








































































We copy the following from the 
Post. Our object ts not to escite an 
indeed any prejudice at aff . 
nor to condesan his industry ia eas 

of them—but to promete inquiry: A ik 
their merits. The fact. is that in Fe 
book, however meritorious or well . 
is likely to gain a circulation or bave fia 
some of that sort of forcing which semen 
temporary vogue toa very indiderent wa 
are more indebted to the nursing care of thi: 
publishers, than Mr. Webstet’s. The me 
yet fully made up respecting his digthoners : 
er, considered tu be a useful work in consi 
great quantity of ucw materials throws bi 
is not like to be regarded as a standard wesh: 
est authority. Mr. Webster is cortalsly 
for the most rigid and severe accerney 5; ry 
discrimination and judgment ; my 
importance in the large dictionary, whichiags 
the hands of peuple who wil? judge tee ai 
many of whom will use it rather fer ’ 
als than as an authority. But in echedl Gel 
proposed abridgement of the dictionary tieei 
judicious selection of words, and gener) ais 
the utmost importance; and these we 
permitted to go out to the public 
Gcates of their real character. 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY AND 
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To the Editors of the Evening Ped. aie 
t can tuto of Ma psf emcee toy ha Gore 
that the teachers in New-York have eneulg ; Sead og: 


is 
4 


American Dictionary, and are | ead 


Cn) aprowennentin 9 2ovien 06 
about to publish, for the use of schools, Bp 
cation on this subject, there appears an ‘ahi 


H 
eitlt 


read 
t meeting.’ And at the close of My. 
t, it is stated that, between lorty 


1 teachers in this dj 
[iessod their condiol upprceinion ana ‘ 
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of mp pi of ae work, or of the jase 
was of course uded. Neither 

mittee, nor of the officers of the meets z, 
nage maar that the abstract whieh hae ty 
was taken from a report signéd ohe 
ham Mills, and Aaron M. Mere bigere 
at a meeting called at Public Ne. Ie 
of the 26th May. When we are told te 

‘ principal teachers have 
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way that Rg aange ny ay been expre 
6 ma just seem to us to hy 
turely offered. : . oS 
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This effort on the part of Mr. Webster - 
degree and unfair. weil, 

to forestal opinion relative te i es of calamite 
one writer ie . te Raspes 
ment, t be 

canbearaieateanen 
the comnanitson relation to his large ryee 
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in which they very jestly stated the Hemphe which 
port; he has, therefore, al a 
peadied t0 thas bis owe. a s 
fr examination. i rege ae 
course pursued Wi debt, 
alluded to, seems pay the hand 
two following reasons Me 
tas heen long in use, is fall of errors: bard 
have been out and exposed jn ma _ Aad 
which appeared in the . a's Patare gre 
menced a revision st hie opet ee paras 
assisted by the late Daniel H. wodom, ta the 1 
High and others. [Mr te 
meeting above-mentioned, that he ty 4° 
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api 


this city, to compile his retand le free 
pay, or bas paid the _agadaea 
Under these circumstances, after psy odie 
had been condemned by the re Rest, v 
himself, is it not ext Sades tes 


ir 





me remarks ave wel 

and impartiality of the editors le ¢ aman 
to allow them an shit 
See 

Impeuchment of a Judge before a el 
ed by the Legislature of Missouri, amid the 
acted that the judges or justices of thelr hearts 
circuit attornies shall be removed from bey ag 


HE 
fr 


if 
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ii 


Missouri was passed the 294 of ey 
‘im favor of Abijah Hell, for injury dome 8 
ber, in 1820, the sum of $20.’ This samaae 
lar service to pay $20 for. 





iF itt. 
F fie 


A Dive. The Bridgeport Farmer, 
tle black girl of that place, 12 years 


itated, with the bucket of water, to the. ones KE, 
22 feet. On rising to the surface of tha. ar, the. vel 


the rope and clomb to the top of the well 
tress thinking she was gone a long tine, 
look for her, when she was crawling @ 

form. She received no injury 
two of her Gagers. 


Wearing « Wife. A poor man, ef. 
lately applied to a magistrate to have. 10 
admitted on the peor's roll; ‘ How meng ¥ 
the bailie. - Five aadtwenty. ‘Abby. @ 
oe, sir, | am wearing the fourth.’ 

FOREIGN. 
The Death of the Queen of om 
Gibrikas, May 24th. She was of tho Oe 
ried in 1819, at the age of 16, to Faia s 
said to have been of an amiable dispanttet::: 


Wer between Colombia end Pera 8 
been again declared A master of SE 
New York, said, as the Journal of Come 
he heard the declaration of war reed 
to Cabello. KIS 
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will the 
, in his humble 
memory ef O' Connel. 


3 | of law to be canvassed’ had there been no ‘ large bonnets’ 


the walls 

liberty’s 

of famine and 
? 


Ped as 


* | opened a private insurance office in Boston in the year 


» secundem artem, 
for Civil and Reli- 
to be the very life's 
! Do ye not hear 
its joyous peal that 


{ 


tolling a funeral requiem for 
to the vengeance of a victori- 


Se ae 
vens eur trust ¢ irit o} 
will be the descendan!s of those who flourish- 


ed at that immortal era, and that when a voice shall 


. [Cheers.] 
aow, in the words of her Emmett, 
iots and martyrs be written.— 
Let the harp, which 0 has bung idly on the wall be 
anew, and bards the eulogies of Ireland's 
dead. Let pious hands erect’the granite column, 
firm as was the purpose of those it is reared to commem- 
orate—it was to give freedom to their country, or to per- 


Exuxtt, Onn, Tone, Fitzcrracp : 
They died as they had lived. for Ireland and Liberty. 


Long continucd ing. 
suc, Besecntnetdns J 
and labors, be ful 


parts, may now 
our occupation’s gone.’ Permit 
me, on this the last occasion when [ can address you, to 


errors, but if I have, were 
of the boast, opal Uae et 
emancipation—every throb of 
will be, for the cause of Civil 
rights of mankind. [Cheer- 


I pray ye my most 
bappleces, aad pres: 
» and the tran- 

| affairs, from whence I came a 
» most happy shall I feel 


health, 
of 





[We give below a communication from a valued cor- 
respondent, which we think our readers will find an in- 
telligent and impartial account of a recent very interesting 
trial. Perbaps our friend objects too gravely to the ladies 
having deigned, for once, to leave their accustomed sphere 
of duties and amusements, and grace the halls of jus- 
tice. As to the ‘juoior members’ we doubt whether they 
would, all, kave had so ardent a curiosity about ‘ the points 


present.] 
Supreme Judicial Court, June 16, 1829. 
Henry Farnum Adm'r. de bonis non of Tuthill Hubbart, 


vs. 

Peter Chardon Brooks. 
thereto, filed before the Justices of our Supreme Court 
under the Chancery powers lately given them by the Stat- 
utes of this State. It was a case of great interest, partly 
on account of the large amount involved and the high 
standing and respectability of the parties, partly from the 


ing. 
Jn support of the bill Messrs. Nichols, Rand and Wiat 


were counsel; and for the defendant, Messrs. Warner,|. 


Gorham and Wzssrra. 


answer :—the opening statements of the counsel, and the 
reading of the evidence. It may be easily imagined that 
a case in which five days are consumed iu simply prepar- 


ing and presenting the poiuts for argument scarcely ad-| 


It is sufficient therefore simply to state that Mr. Brooks 


1789; in which office Mr. Hubbart was accustomed to 
underwrite ; that in the year 1794 the parties entered into 


gains upon all the policies underwitten in that office by 
Mr. Hubbart. This partnership continued until the year 
1803, when it was closed. In January 1808 Mr. Hobbart 
died, and on the fourth of April of the same year, Mr. 
Brooks settled by compromise with Mr. Hubbart's admia- 
istrators and paid $60,000, assuming at the same time, 
the whole acconnt, and making it his own, with all its ad- 


The bill now filed is to set aside that settlement on the 
general ground that Mr. Brooks being active partner as 
well as general partner, or at least agent, was bound 


- estat betontional frand or deception to Mir. Brooks, still 


in the statements made by Mr. Brocks many impor- 
ta ot ems, which he ether kacw or might have knows, 
It was assumed os the part of the plaintifis that the set- 


tb: went was made entirely on the basis of a statement of 


5 








. 
Fe 
. 


th.e conceras made out by Mr. Brooks for Mr. Hubbart. 
It .vas then urged that in this statement no mention is 
m.a Je by Mr. Brooks of the Spanish Claims, since received 
ad. of which Mr. Hebbart's share would have been §8,- 
@ 6; nor of the claims on France which now amount nom- 
Baa lly te about $64,650 ; and that nothing was allowed for 
‘interest en the large sum of money which reatained in Mr. 
- Brooks's hands for a considerable time previously to the 
-decease of Mr. Hubbart. Thatin the statement given 
there were errors and omissions ; that errors were made in 
sthe deductions as to bad and outstanding debts ; and that 
~ the list of unsettled claims, for which an abatement or al- 


lowance was made of about $4,600, was calculated to mis- 1 


~ 


_ lead. 


On the part of Mr. Brooks it was answered that the set- 
¢lement was not made by the beirs solely upon the 
: statement furnished by him, for that they had employed 
“am agent to examinethe books and accounts for them- 
: selves, all which were completely open to him, and upon 
* whose report they acted. That the Spanish claims if men- 
“tioned at all, were mentioned as not worth much, as was 
+ the fact at the time, and nothing but a fortunate concur- 

rence of circumstances ever did enable him to realize any- 
thing from them. That the French claims are as yet un- 
- settled and perhaps worth nothing.—But that all the know- 
‘dedge respecting both of these claims was on the books and 
open to the inspection of the agent, and indeed was per- 
fectly public and in the possession of every body. That 
as to interest none was ever known to have been paid by 
an office keeper, on money in his hands, or ever expected 
from him by the underwriters. That the errors and omis- 
sinus were small sums scattered through the numerous 
books of 40 years standing ; that here he acknowledged 
errors not in thebooks, but in the lists of bad debts, (o the 
amount of about $1100, at the same time urging that there 
might be some on the other side,and that,being a settlement 
by compromise, perfect accuracy was mot pretended or 
expected. That the unsettled claims against the partoer- 


| ship were correctly and with sufficient fullness represented 
| atthat time. It was Gunally objected to the whole bill that 


the Statute of Limitations was a complete bar unicss upon 
proof of fraud, which the counsel contended was complete- 
ly out of the case; and further that no fraud was charged 
ia the bill. 


It would be, for many reasons improper to express any 

opinion at present upon the Gnal result of the case, what- 
ever opinion we might entertain. It may however be proper 
and it certainly is justice to state, that although some from 
an inaccurate statement of the case, from a partial hear- 
ing of the remarks of the opening counsel for the plain- 
tiffs.and from ignorance of the technicalities of the law, 
might infer that a charge of actual fraud had been made, 
Mr. Wiat, expressly, disinelly and repeatedly, disclaim- 
ed any such charge. The well established reputation of the 
defendant for strict integrity would have been a sufficient 
guaranty that nothing short of positive proof could have 
satisfied the public mind of the truth of the charge 
had it been made. As it stands however, the charge is 
simply of constructive fraud ; that is, of not coming for- 
ward with a full and minute disclosure of all facts, when 
the other party assumed the responsibility of investiga- 
tion, and all the accounts, é&c. were as fully open to them 
as to Mr.-Brooks himself. 
_ Mc. Webster occupied the whole sitting of Monday and 
Teesday.—Mr. Wirt followed on Wednesday and con- 
cluded about twelve o'clock on Thursday. During all 
these four days the Court house was crowded, and among 
the audience there were nearly an hundred tadies, of whom 
more anon. x 

It is seldom that the Bar havé enjoydd so noble a treat 
of eloquence as was presented on these days. With the 
forensic talents and powerful mind of our well known fa- 
vourite, the public are already acquainted. Sure we are, 
that the pride of New England did not shine with diminish- 
ed lustre, although a kindred planet had shot from its or- 
bit to keep himcompany. With Mr: Wirt, the New Eng- 
landjpublic are less acquainted, unless perhaps public fame, 
honor and well earned reputation, may give us a right te 
claim their possessor's acquaintance. Mr. Wirt has been 
long considered a forensic orator of the very first order, 
and so he approved himself here. We seldom have heard 
a case argued, which was in itself so barren of opportuni- 
ty for the display of eloquence and rhetoric; but 
ia spite of all obstacles, he succeeded in making our pro- 
gress through this ‘ Arabian desert, a delightful promenade 
of pleasure.’ In many points,Mr. Wirt can with great pro- 
priety be held up az a model worthy of close imitation by the 
members of our bar. He never for a moment{Jost sight of 
that urbanity of deportment which characterizes the gentle- 
man, and which we wish we could say always marks the 
lawyer. Powerful thought and close argument is not incon- 
sistent with deference to the Court and courtesy towards 
his opponents ; and it is delightful to listen to one of the 
Athletae of the Courts, who does not confound his office 
with that of a Gladiator. 

Another point worthy of imitation is his close com- 
pact style of reasoning ; it would be difficult to select the 
sentence that might have been ‘ rejected as surplusage.’— 
His very ornaments were illustrations, and even his clas- 
sical embellishments had their use in keeping alive the at- 
tention of an audience, who could appreciate such beau- 
ties. 

We cannot but sincerely hope that the pleasure we have 
derived from listening to the orator of the South has not 
been wholly on our side: and that this favorite of the An- 
cient Dominion will have no cause to regret his visit to the 


and of the Puritans. 


One word of the ladies. We are proud that the good 
sense of our females led {them to take pleasare in so in- 
tellectual a spectacle. We sincerely belicve that it was 
not merely the fashion of the thing that brought them to the 
Courts of Justice. We believe that even our Southern vis- 
iter would be startled at knowing how many delicate nerves 
were shocked at his misquantity ia the word feri." Still we 
should have thought that the better judgment of these 
ladies would have taught them that they were Gill- 
ing the places of those, to whom the occasion would have 
been of some benefit. The merchants‘as a body were 
deeply interested in a case of great importance to them in 
their daily business and calling. The reputation of one of 
their most respected members was supposed to be attack- 
ed, and it would have been better for them to have heard 
the full and effectual defence from other sources than the 
reports of their wives. The bar as a body were interest- 
ed in the points of law to be canvassed and established ;— 
and the junior members were to have presentee! to them 
a respected model of forensic excellence. Most of these 
classes were excluded by large bonnets and larger sleeves ; 
and ina case where public opinion was of great conse- 
queace, the place of that pablic (to which women do not 
belong,) was Glled by “those whose duties call them into 
other and very diferent stations. N.N.K. 


© This crver io quantity, would hardly have attracted any notice, 
but for Mr. Wirt’s well knows and well deserved reputation as a 
clamical scholar (Ep. 
Fr 


AN EARLY MORNING DRIVE; AND A DAY IN THE COUN- 
Tay 


Mesers. Fuitors,—If the following interests you, or will 
apy of your readers, it is quite at your service. 

Accident took me a few days ago into the coungry, and 
ta me this was not aw unimportant occurrence. ‘Jt had 
ene of the elements of pleasure at least, novelty. [ live 
almost, I might say entirely, ia the city. Chimneys are 
my forests, —the pavement my turf,—and for hill and dale, 
[ have four stories and ten foolers. | catch now and then 
by an upward turn of my face, a glimse of the blue serene; 
but this felicity is a rare one. | am getting old, and my 
physician has talked of apoplexy from twisting the veins, 
and from stretching the veins of the neck ; and this soon 
put a stop to my sky-gazing | assure you. 

My drive was an early ove. The lazy cits had none of 
them lef their beds, and the stabler himself grumbled, at 

as far as a face cau grumble, at being called up so 
pus four, for his night he said had passed the sober 
eur.aF twelve. My way wasover the wmill-dam,—the 
Western Avenue, to be more polite. The dew was upon 
the dust and upon the leaf. The ucar and distant wagon 
wheel came along with'a light, low cloud about them, al- 
most a mist, and | could not but think of yesterday's Siroc- 
co, ia which hot air was mingled with foul and hotter dust, 
andl withered me as I dsove through the streets. How 
different now! Every wild breeze was at home. There 
seemed to be a sleep upon the elements, and I rejoiced it 
was so deep that the market cart and my spruce gig had 
nol power to wake them. I gloried to find myself again 
in the 

‘ Broad, the general, and theensing sir.” 

I seemed to be in space, not time ; atid felt that wy immor- 
tal, inward nature, was abroad and unobstructed, and in 
the midst of ministers to its own true joy. The light was 
clear, but not dazsling. Though iv the midst of our fervid 
Juue, the sun was covered in a garment of mist so deuse, 
that though you saw the whole outline, the rays came so 
softened to the eye, that it shrunk not from the glorious 
vision 


I soon found myself im the country ; and it was jovful 
to be there. My drive was not a long one ; and my good 
steed in a short hour brought me among my country 
friends. It would be truer to say, to their house, for they 
were not yet astir, and I felt that all that I looked upon 
was my own. This feeling is a curiousone. To feel it in 
its truth, you must be alone in the wide country, or what 
will do as well, in the populous city, when every body else 
is asleep. At such hours, and in such scenes, my mind 
appropriates to itself all upon which it looks. It is con- 
scious that it is itself of all living things, the only one 
which has a living sense of what is about and within it — 
it unites itself, if I may so say, for the time with every 
thing else, by a spiritual, but a real and an intense 
union. Its own nature is the mysterious cause of the re- 
lation, and of this the conviction though for a moment, is 
80 strong, that nature, yes, the vast universe and itsell 
seem to be but one. There is no act of reason in all this. 
There is ro action of any kind. There is no thought. [t 
is the deep, solemn, overwhelming felicity of the soul, 
which it cannot communicate to another, for it has no de- 
pendency on thought,and cannot have on language,—it is 
its spiritual joy, and which is to be its everlasting portion. 
If you would feel this, leave the crowded streets, and leave 
there your worldly thoughts. Leave the mind to itself, to 
the free play of its strange mechanism. There is a musi¢, 
a harmony in its movements at such moments, which 
chimes in with that of the spheres. Love is in all its lan- 
guage, and its objects are the universal Father, and the 
universe He has made. ,; 

I left my house with a slackened rein, till a servant might 
be found to look after him, and choosing rather to walk 
about the grounds, than to wake my friends, | found my- 
selfin a moment or two, in the midst of a natural grove of 
forest trees, which the good taste of my friends had allow- 
ed to remain to the very edges of the cultivated land.— 


ture’s own,—nothing in it belonged to us, still a voice 
within me said it was all my own. Poets have talked of 
the silence of the forest in the earliest hours of the day, 
and at full noon; but it can hardly be described. It be- 
longs to the poetry of the'soul’s nature, rather than to the 
mind’s thoughts, or even its creations; and if you will 
pardon the seeming contradiction, this silence must be 
kardia order tobe feR. Its effect upon me is curious.— 
The deeper the stillness, the louder, the clearer is it to my 
mind. There is a consciousness of the perfect fulness of 
the universe. The universal Presence is| revealed with a 
distinctness that nothing else produces ; and there is an 
apprehension of this at times so strong, that an awe, 
which nothing clee excites, enters the bosom,— we keep 
silence before Him.’ 

Akin to this audible silence, and connected, though not 
dependent upon it, is the consciousness of purity in every 
thing around us in the deep, remote country. There is, 
too, an honesty, a truth in nature, which cannot for a mo- 
ment deceive. Things here are what they seem. There 
is, too, a kindliness prevailing every where which uothiag 
can disturb. What a brotherhood is there among the 
trees! There they. stand, and there they have stood for 
ages, waving there huge branches without disorder or in- 
jury ; and there will they fade away and die in their old 
age, and find their graves in their own ashes. Aud the 
hills are brethren too.. The tallest contsibute by their 
height to the shelter of those beneath ; and how is the val- 
ley fertilized by the rich tribute which by an uninterrupted 
descent is gathered into its bosom. There is contentment 
in the couutry. Change of place does not bciong to its 
things, and the perfection of the being of them all is surely 
attained. What a companionship for the mind! For 
man's miod, which in the multitude of its thoughts, and 
the multitude of influences, has uot always, and wholly 
been pure ;—which has been deceived itself, and which 
has deceived others ;—which has been unkind, and that 
too,when its kindlessucss bas wounded a heart,which should 
have been dearer to it than its own self,—for man’s mind, 
which in its pride uf place has harshly eutreated a brother, 
and which in its discontentedness has found the troubled 
gtave of its own peace,and has buried there the peace of the 
nearest and dearest. We should then Jove the country for its 
moral uses as well as for its spiritual pleasures. It is the 
kindest of ivstructors, but its service must be a willing one. 
Who can resist its power, who has not lost his susceptibil- 
ity of the highest and purest enjoyment? We may have 
lived away from.its good and its felicity ; but if the spirit 
still live within us, and if we can discover the answering 
spirit which Gills the universe, and abides withia even its 
smallest parts, we are still capable of this refined pleasere, 
which the country every where brings within our reach. 
We may cultivate this power of being thus blessed, and 
restore between ourselves and all created things, that inti- 
mate union which the creator has designed shouldbe es- 
tablished. 

The country has a ministry for the intcliectual nature of 
man ; and man's physical coustitution accords with every 
thing that constitutes it. The country gives vigor and tone 
both to mind and body. Its wide prospects, its unobstruct- 
ed atmosphere, its healthful winds, its ardent suns, and its 
deep shades ;—its pure streams, its unbreken harmony;— 
these and all its qualities, come to the mind to elevate and 


Here was a luxury of silence,—a whole treasury of na-}' 


a0 infnences to be chevished and obeyed. One of its dan. 
gers, Wl may use ce harch a weed, othe dact that x 
throws us very mach upon curselves for not a little of the 
enjoyment which may be found in it. ht ie from its very: 
mature retired and uncbirusive. it may be acer us, on car 
right hand and on cur left, and still we be incensible to its 
presence. We may become indolent as well as insensible. 
‘The mind may love its power,—and the affections their 
depth and their freshuess,—the religious feeling even may 
becume torpid, and the whole being may become as if there 
were no indwelling spirit. These are teatpiaiiens of the 
constant dwellers in retirement. Another i the op- 
posite oye in which a disproportionate devilopment of 
powers takes place. ‘The passions for instance getting the 
supremacy of the moral principle. But, | am fal- 
ling into grave dissertation, whea my whole purpese wae 
to give you my dear Editors, some account of my morn 
ing drive te one of the beautiful spots, of which so many 
are to be found gear our favored city. After an hour or 
two ramble, | foand myself at my friend's, and what wae 
quite acceptable, | found breakfast ready. 1 had an ap- 
petite for ane less savoury ; but | was in no disposition te 
complain at any thing, much less at the abundance and 
variety, which I soon found befuve we. With a beginning 
so pleasant, you may imagiue how happily my d=- pas- 
sed. But Ihave not time'to write more. [only add that 
1 am agaiu in the midst of our dear dust, our beloved 
pavements, the crowd and bustle of the tewn.. ‘RB: 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT 
Nantucket, 
Hoston, 
Salem, 
Gloucester, 4 
Grocntiold, 


FGarcriages. 

Ia this city, by the Rev. Mv. Streeter, Jacob Hayeste Rebsoca ilem- 
wt Sunday evening last by the Rev. Dr. Lowell, Augustus Baird 
eos Rosey venng aby he Rev. Mr. Dean, Jacob Homer to 

wait Raxharf, by tho Rav. Me. Ballon, Edward Bird, of Derehester, 

it Binchem, Capt. Stephon Hereny vo Marie, deughter of Welrome 
In Plymouth, Otis Allen, of this city, to Lacy P. Hollis, of Ply- 
In Fall River, Richard Cornel! Preach te Abby Adelia Peckham, 
aie Uckeldge, Labac bi. Whesten,,Eay,.of Neston, to Elisa. Che- 





bridge, Labem M. 
ta New Haven, Park Brown, of Bouthbury,to Mrs. Salty Buek, of 
‘Alfred Howarth to Betesy Barthett. 

In Andover, Francie Cogswell, Esq. of Quelpee, N. Hh. to Mary 8. 
agin Ghetlentown, N. H. Mr. Ba French, aged 37, to Luey Hardy, 


In N. H. Daniel Artin, Jr. to Mrs. Jane Ferrin. 
In Proeiase B. Thomas to Elsen Capece 


Providence, 6 
Chace Lewis to 
-in New York, James to Matilia Castine. 
At Trog, N. ¥. on the uh ott. by Rev. Menjamin Whittemore, 
Church Weston to Ellen Winsor, both of Dusbury, Mase. 
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soldier, aged 
Sten awk, kee 
Seymour, ‘aged 91 years end 9 
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2 et 
= lingering illness, Peter Beerse, Esq. aged 
CG. Col. Wa. Rouse. ; e 
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Portsmouth 
Chaslesteo, 8. 


HIS DAY published by Fazpgaicx 3. Gaay, 
viuLs, New Yor ibe NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, He sere. 
Art. 3. Memoirs of a Financier ; 
Momoires deG. I. Ouvrard sur sa Vie, et ses diverses Operations 


It. Pri of Elocution ; 
1.” ilosaphy of the Howes Voice, embracing ite Physiological 
oa 
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phe Senet eee of the Greek Revolution. By Samuel G. 
lowe. 
VI. Abbot's Letters on Cuba 

Letters writtca in the Interio: of Cubs. By the late Rev. Abiel 


le Poems ; 
1. Pusms; the Author of ‘ Moral Pieces in Prose and Verse.’ 
2. Guido, a 3 Sketches from History, aad other Poome. 


of Useful Keowialge. Published under the Superin- 
eahinition of Fi bs eames 
Catalogue of Pictures in the Athenwem Gallery. 1829. 
X. Constitutional 3 
Sens, Biter of Magland ems the fret Eavesten of the Romeas, By 
0 from the Accession of Charts the 





Ore NEWSPAPERS. A few hundred for 

sale at this Office. jaly3 

FARELLIARD GRA Y & CO. have this day re- 
ceived and for sale, Reports of Cases and determined 

in the Court of Errors of the State 

and ia pursuance of a Statute Law of the Kate. 

as Day. Vol. 6. ’ ‘ 26 


& Co. have this day re- 
of the Trials of itavid 9’. Chase 
k&e.; aad of Jiseh 

Reported 


fone $3 








the Court 


ERS FROM EGEAN; by James Eew- 
erson, Esq. This day received, and fer ‘ by Menssea, 


, Guay & Co. 
RVING’S LIFE OF COLUMBUS ABR 
The Life and V. of Christopher Cobambes. 
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to expand it,—to the body, to strengthen and to preserve 





it. Bat the country has temptations to he resisted, as well! 
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_# thousand contending passions. He was suspi- 


’ Cornu. moved a few 


- s 
SO Sc RY eS 





Ee Eee eS 
° From Good's Book of Natare. 
VENTRILOQUISM. 
Lewis valet de chambre of Francis I. 


scores ilove wih young, beasifel and 
a ) 

wealthy fincas, whose father forbside his address 

ace of the disparity of his condition. 

suease of her father, nt, unsubdu- 

ed by the repulse, determined to make another 

a eee art of 


es in 
After the: 


ism. 
Fe eeseeting! waited on the mother and once| propert 
more submi his proposals. But faithful to the 


views of her deceased husband, she gave him a 
direct refusal. While in the act of so doing, a 
low hollow, sepulchral voice was heard by her- 
self, and all t, and which was instantly re- 
cognised ib the voice of the deceased, command- 
~~ widow to give her daughter’s hand to Lew- 
is Brabant, whom the spirit affirmed he now knew 
to be a worthy and excellent man, and much 
wealthier than he had taken him to be when alive ; 
adding at the same time, that he vas suffering in 
purgatory for having ill-treated, by his refusal, so 
exemplary a man; and that he would not be re- 
leased till his widow had consented. 

All was mute astonishment; but Brabant, ap- 
peared more estonished than the rest. He mod- 
estly observ@d'that whatever his merits might be, 
he had no idea that they were worthy of being 
comme by a-voice from the grave;- but 
nothing could give him more pleasure than to be 
made the instrumem of extricating the old gen- 
tleman from the pains of purgatory, which it seem- 
ed he was suffering on his account. There was 
no doubt as to the voice ; no time was to be lost ; 
the mother and the whole family immediately as- 
sented, and Lewis Brabant had the honor of re- 
ceiving their commands to speedily prepare for 
the nuptials. . ’ 

To prepare for the nuptials, money was neces- 
sary; but Brabant was destitute of such an arti- 
cle. He resolved to try whether the same talent 
which had obtained for him the promise of a wife, 
might not also obtain for him the money wanted. 
Ile recollected that there lived at Lyons an old 
miser, M. Cornu, who had accumulated immense 
wealth by usury and extortion, and whose con- 
science appeared often uneasy in consequence of 
the means which he had used; and he thought 
that Cornu was the very character that might an- 
swer his purpose. 

To Lyons, therefore he went, post haste, com- 
menced an immediate acquaintance with Cornu, 
and on every interview took care to contrast the 
pure happiness enjoyed by the man whose con- 
scienee could look back, like M. Cornu’s, as he 
was pleased to say, on a life devoted to acts of 
charity and benevolence, with the horrors of the 
wretch who had amassed heaps of wealth by in- 
justice, and whose tormented mind only gave him 
now a foretaste of what he was to expect hereaf- 
ter. The miser was always ready to change the 
conversation, but Brabant pressed it upon him, 
till finding, on one occasion, that he appeared 
more ‘agitated than ever; and at that instant a 
low, hollow, solemn, sepulchral mutter was heard 
as in the former case, which was found to be the 
voice of Cornu’s father, who had been dead some 
years, and which declared him to have passed all 
this time in the tortures of purgatory, from which 
he had just now learned that nothing could free 
him but his son’s paying 10,000 crowns into the 
hands of Lewis Brabant, then with him, for the 
purpose of redeeming Christian slaves from the 
hands of the Turks. ‘ 

All was anutterable astonishment, but Lewis 
Brabant was the most astonished of the two, he 
modestly declared that now for the first time in 
his life, he was convinced of the possibility of the 
dead holding conversation with the living; and 
admitted, that in truth, he had been employed in 
redeeming Christian slaves from the Turks. 

The mind of the old miser was distracted -with 


cious without apparent cause: filial duty prompt- 
ed him to waa his father from the abode of mis 
ery; but ten thousand crowns was a large sum 
even for such a At length he adjourn- 
ed till the next day to meet in another place. He 
required time to examine into this mysterious af- 
fair, and he wished, us he said, to give his father 
an opportunity of trying whether he could not 
bargain for a smaller sum. J : 

They accordingly met the next day, and agree- 
able to Cornu, on an open common in the vicini- 
ty of Lyons, where there was neither a house, nor 
a wall, nor a tree, nor a bush, that could conceal 
a confederate. No sooner, however, had they 
met than the old miser’s ears were again assailed 
with the same hideous and sepulchtal cries, up- 
Liaiding him for having suffered his father to _re- 
main for twenty-four hours longer in the torments 
of purgatory, denouncing that unless the demand 
of 10,000 crowns were instantly complied with, 
the sum would be doubled; and that the miser 
himself would be condemned to the — doleful 

ions, and to an increased degree of torture.— 
Cornu. forward, but was as- 
sailed with still louder shrieks; he advanced a 
gain end now instead of hearing his father’s voice, 
alone, he was. assailed with the dreadful outcry 
of the whule Cornu family for the last a 
generations, all suffering in purgatory, all in- 
cluded in the general contract of 10,000 crowns ; 
all beseeching him to have mercy on them, and 
to have mercy on himself. Cornu could not re- 
sist the threats aud outcries of so many, instant) 
paid the 10,000 crowns into the hands of 
Brabant, and felt some pleasure that by postpon- 
ing the payment for one day he had at least been 
able to rescue the whole family, of Cornus for the 
same sum of money as was at first demanded for 
the father alone. The dexterous ventriloquist 
having received the money, returned to Paris, mar- 
ried his intended bride, and told the whole story 
to his sovereign and the court, much to their en- 


tertainment. 


Morality Outward and Inward. Sage 
on , recently published by Mr. Epps, 
we find the followi Jstration of the difference 
between outward and inward morality. 

S As an action may arise fi 
it is evident that a distiaction lity into owé- 
ward and inward is justifiable. outward mor- 
ality is meant that.atteing from the activity of the 
a in amen io det exposing 
in t activity of moral enlightened 
by the intellect. To illestrate ;—A dog passes a 
butcher’s stand ; the animal is hungry; sees some 







motives, 





meat; his Acquisitiveness becomes active, and he 





i 





he 
> 
t ‘what is not his own. Here the dog is 
outwardly moral ; but having no sense of the im- 
pronrivg 3f soreting soe anamel snaps: be suid be 
inwardly moral, But let a man who knows 
and feels the influence of the law of love to his 
ote ee eee cat stand; let this man 
be 'v, yet he does not steal, because his Con- 
sc and Benevolence, and moral feel- 
ings, tell him of the injustice of taking another’s 
y- This is inward morality.’ 
According to this there are canine 
for the outward and human bumps 
for the inward morality ; hence, as outward mor- 
ality is very common among the human speci 
it follows that every man has some of the d 


organs in his head ; from which fact we dare say, {¢ 


a man when he get’s a blow on the skull, is said 

to have received a dag’s knock. But we do not. 
entirely agree in the estimate of the hungry man’s 
inward morality ; we admit the morality on such 
occasions to be inward,it appertaining solely to the 
stomach ; but some men have been called 

dogs, we suppose because they acted after the 
manner of the dog abovementioned, and have been 
sent to New South Wales to satisfy their appetites. 
If a very hungry and pennyless man were placed 
in the situation described, we question the amount 
of his morality, inwatd or outward ; and if he did 
not take the meat, we suspect it wodld he rather 
from a distant prospective of the Old Bailey 
breaking on the mind’s eye, than from the influ- 
ence of his moral bumps. Morality and 

are dangerous companions; there are twenty 
chances to one that they will fall foul of each oth- 
er—there is no difficalty in guessing on which side 


. the Lent penance would be likely to be violated. 


The dog that could forbear to taste under such 
circumstances must be more than a man.— Lon- 
don Atlas. 

We remember to have heard an anecdote of a 
gentleman, who riding through the deep and sha- 
dy Devonshire lanes, became entangled in the in- 
tricaciesof their numberless windings; and not 
being able toobtain a sofficiently wide view of 
the country to know whereabouts he was, trotted 
briskly on, in the confident hope that he should at 
length come to some house ‘whose inhabitants 
would direct him, or to some more open spot,from 
which he could take a of the different 
roads, and observe whither they led. After pro- 
ceeding a long time in this manner, he was sur- 
prised to find a perfect uniformity in the country 
through which he passed, and to meet with no 
human being, or come in sight of any habitation. 
He was however, encouraged by observing, as he 
advanced, the priats of horses’ feet, which inudi- 
cated that he.was in no unfrequented track ; these 
became continually more and more numerous the 
farther he went, so as to afford him a still increas- 
ing assurance of his being in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of some great road or populous village ; 
and he accordingly paid the less anxious attention 
to the bearings of the country, from being confi- 
dent that he was in the right way. But still he 
saw neither house nor human creature; and at 
length the recurrence of the samc objects by the 
roadside opened his eyes to the fact, that all this 
time, misled by the multitude of the turnings, be 
had been riding in a_ circle, and that the foot- 
marks, the.sight of which so cheered him, were 
those of his own horse, their number of course,in- 
grvocing with ore circuit he took. a he ht 

rtunately made this discover perhaps might 
have been riding there now. truth of the 
tale (and we can assure our readers that we at 
least did not invent it) does not make it the less 
useful by way of apology 5 and the moral we 
would deduce from it is, that in many parts of the 
conduct of life, and not least in Government and 
Legislation, men are liable to follow the track of 
their own y—to set themselves an exam- 
magseg to flatter themselves that they are go- 

ng right, from their conformity to their own pre- 
cedent.—London Review. : 





From a Londen Paper. 

Unparalleled case of cruelty. CHaRrLoTTE 
Par, the wife of Robert James Philp, watch- 
maker, Brighton, was charged with violently as- 
ae stripping naked, and beating Mary y fon 
olee. : 


Mr. Long said in the whole course of his long 
practice, he had- not met with any. case of so re- 
volting a nature asthe present. He had to de- 
tail acts of wanton cruelty inflicted by the defen- 
dant an the person of Mary Anne Soffee, a girl of 
tender years, a pauper, and an apes The 
learned gentleman then went into a detail of the 
er as shewn by the evidence, and — 

ary Anne , an intelligent ing gi 
She said that she was twelve years of age ; air 
gave her evidence in a manner that would have 
done credit to any one of mature years. She de- 


posed, that on the 8th of November, she went to “~~ 


live with Mrs. Philp, that soon after Mrs. Philp 
had, in the presence of Sarah Grinyer, her ser- 
vant maid, beat the deponent with a rod and with 
her hands, kicked and struck her with a broom. 
I recollect the Saturday before I left Mrs. Philp, 
the hearth rug had been burnt; but I did not 
know how it had been burnt. Mrs. Philp told 
me that I had burnt the rug; I told her I had not. 
She said she was confident I had burnt it, and 
that if { did not tell the truth she would strip me 
naked, and [ should not have any dinner. 1 was 
much frightened. - Mr. Philp said, if I told the 
truth, | should have a good dinner, and not be 
touched. [then told Mr. Philp I had burnt it, 
because I was afraid of being stripped. But it 
was not me who burnt it. Mrs. Philp told me to 
goduwn into the kitchen and. take off all my 
clothes. Mr. Philp said to Mrs. Philp, ‘ you have 
broken your word,—the girl shall not be touched.’ 
When Mr. Philp had gone out, Mrs. Philp said I 
should take off all my clothes. I then untied my 
frock, and she pulled off the regt of my — 
and stripped me naked. She then made me ta 
away the dinner things to the kitchen. After I 
had done this, she made me dust the drawing 
room. Ithen made my mistress’ bed, shook the 
bed-side carpets, &c. 1 was naked all this time, 
and my mistress was with me until tea time.— 
While } was naked, Mrs. Philp beat me with a 
birch rod, hit me wih a broom, and kicked me 
violently. .At tea time Mr. Philp came io and 
asked why Mrs. Philp did not let me have my 
clothes. Mr. Philp did not see me. Ms, 


thea gave me my She went out that ev- 


ening : she came home late, and J had not finished. 














. J sat down 
be on the carpet, she hit me on the 
head with a stick, and said if I did not stand up 
she would give me the rod. Mr. Philp was in 
the bed with Mrs. Philp allthe time. On the 13th 
February, she threatened to strip me again, and 
said I should go naked before Mr. Philp and the 
apprentice boy. J was so frightened that when 
Mrs. Philp went out, I left the house and ran 
away. I went over to Lewes, to St. John’s work 
house. After other evidence had been adduced, 
and the defendant heard,—the jury consulted for 
about three quarters of an hour, when they re- 
turned a verdict of Guiuty. ‘The verdict was re- 
ceived by a very crowded court with marks of 
approbation. ‘The chairman pronounced the fol- 
lowing sentence: a fine of 20/. imprisonment for 


A 
Fe 


three months in Horsham Jail, and to find secu-| 


tities, herself and two others, in 50l. each, to be 
of good behavior for two years. 


Ba 
SONG. 


Oh wake thee not, dearest ! no Demon hath started 
To brood upon raven wing o'er thee ; 

I'm the spirit polite of a beau that's departed, 
And linger on eth to adore thee! 


Too tenderly framed for this rude world of man, 
And for kindlier regions intended, 

1 was slain with a frown and the flirt of a fan, 
Aad to Folly’s Elysium ascended. 


There fops of all ages for ever are hymning 
The charms of young beauties like you, Love ; 

On wings of white lace from some gay coquett’s trimming, 
Or cut from ber last billet-doux, Love! 


There lightly on clouds, in their tandems erial, 
The spirits of ‘ four in hand Hectors,’ 

With boot unsubstantial and harvess unreal, 
Astonish pedestrian spectres. 

There dance we and sig we as softly as syrens, 
But nought frem this world that’s plebeian, 

One only sweet lyric of Moore or of Byron’s— 
One only quadrille-—* the Psychean.’ 


And lo! on the moon-beam in silence I slip, 
From eternity’s region of blisses, 

To fan with my pinions thy bosom and lip 
Till thy dreams be of sighs and of kisses. 


But the pale dawn awakes—I must fly, Love, from thee, 
Ere her smile in the east she discloses : 

To alight dejeune upon lavender tea, 
Aud purified otto of roses ! 


An ny of: becoming fat. It is not ne- 
Picts omy - = to — fat. One can 
fill a great in the world by a more poetical 
and ctherial method—by inhaling the volatile 
particles of fresh meat. The London Review 
says, that butchers are generally fat; and not 
only ‘butchers ‘ but their wives and children also ; 





all from the same. cause, namely: the inhalation] 


of the volatile particle of recent flesh, or in other 
words, from the smell of meat. <A very lean dog 
was confined in a spacious cage, and fed on bread 
and water for three months. Around the cage, 
large pieces of beef were on the animal 
could neither reach nor see. were chang- 
ed as soon as they ceased ta give out those pecu- 
liar effuvia which distinguish the flesh of a very 
recently slaughtered ox. Atthe end of the above 
mentioned period, the dog looked plump, and had 
gained considerably in weight. At first the ani- 
mal was restless and ill-humored; but the daily 
caresses of his master reconciled him to his ca; 

tivity, and the result of the experiment proved the 
accuracy of our assertion. Here then is a reme- 
dy against leanness.’—N. Y. Courier and Enqui- 


Anecdote of Banking. ‘Talking of bankers,’ 

said a friend of ours the other day, * 1°li tell you a 
curious fact relating to that craft. When old S— 
the banker, felt his health fast declining, he called 
for his son and said,‘ William, I have sent for 
you to talk to yuu veryseriously. I have long ob- 
served the steadiness of your conduct; I hope 
will continue in the same. course. 
“ape you'll find I have divided pare I have sits 
ly among you; yuu can prove what amount you 
think prudent at Doctor’s Commons, but I am not 
worth a shilling. Qur bank is rotten, and has 
been rotten for years.’ 

‘Good ore ! Sn William, ‘ : always thought 
you very rich—have you not a sum, sir, in 
the iron box?” ‘ Ab William said. the old man, 
‘ that iron box was to blind the clerks. The iron 
box, William, is empty, and, bas been for years. 
Continue, however, my deer boy, to attend to 
banking—some lacky turn may happen ;—the 
bank is all I can leave you, make the-most of it ; 
keep the secret, and the secret will keep you for 
years. Don’t put down a single carriage or a 
horse ;_a banker is thought nobody unless he lives 
like a Prince.’ 

William did as his father bid him ;_ proved half 
a million at Doctors’ Commons; and the bank 
continued nearly forty years to enjoy a guod repu- 
tation, but crashed at last, with many others, and 
paid 3s6d. in the pound.’—London paper. 

An Italian Death. Redini, a man of ability, 
who had been for years poet of the Opera, 
was in the habit of soliciting subscriptions among 
the performers and musicians to relieve him from| 
his frequent easterrassments ; until at last the 
company dectared they wosld subscribe no wore. 
In a fortnight after, it was announced thet the un- 
fortunate poet was dead ; and the news was con- 
firmed by his friends appearing on the opesa 
night to solicit a last subscription for his decent 
burial. As it was the lait, the sum was subscrib- 
ed. Qgpsthe next opera night, the subscribers saw, 
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- A hundred 
frown jo march 13 or 14 leagues in one 
out leaving more than ten or a dozen on 
the road. The Indian subsists on a very small 


containing 

next to the hreast. 
maize is tied up in one corner of his pouch, and, in 
general, these are the only provisions for a very 
long day’s journey. ‘ 





Ticket Shops. The best Rowland for an Oli- 
ver that ever these ticket fellows received was 
from a witty Hibernian, about three years ago.— 
Pat had just arrived in London, and wandering 
about one day, perceived a blanket marked thus : 


‘ This superior blanket for half price.?. The |< 


very thing he wanted, for he was an etonomical 
soul, and yet fond of the luxury of a warm und 
comfortable snooze. In he quietly walks, and 
addressed the shopkeeper on the subject. ‘1 want 
to buy the blanket, sir.’ It was immediately placed 
before him, with numerous kind recommendatie 
to the buyer’s notice. ‘ Please tell me the price, 
of it sir,’ sayshe. ‘Five shillings, replied the 
seller. ‘By my soul! and that’s chape enough 
too, considering as times goes ;’ and after folding 
up the blanket, putting it tightly under his arm, 
and running his hand two or three times round 
his pocket, he coolly put down a half a crown 
and was respectfully taking his leave, when the 
active shopkeeper leaped over the counter and 
intercepted his customer’s - to the street, 
demanding 2s. 6d. more. The ibernian gentle- 
man insisted that he had advertised the blanket in 
question for half price, facetiously apologizing b 
‘did n’t you say, now, your price was five shi 
lings; and did n’t I give you the half price of it ; 
and hava’t you got your half crown? The devil 


burn myself and the blanket to boot if I give up |e 


my bargain!’ A little scuffling followed; but 
Sohn found Pat rather a rough customer, and so 
called in the aid of aconstable. | 
do; the blanket he would have ; and, to put an 
end to the dispute, all parties adjourned to Bow- 
street, when, after a patient and pleasant examin- 
ation before fhe worthy magistrate, Pat was 
mitted to retain his purchase, and the -blanket 
seller warned never more to mark up half price. 


—Eng. paper. 


Snakes. Weare requested to state that a black | 


snake was recently killed while eating another 
snake of the water ies ; the ‘of which 


be half 


had swallowed (head foremost), the bette 

of his victim, and. would it is supposed fave gone 
hog ’ had not some mischievous biped 

nabbed him.—Osio Chron. " 
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